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this form of education, though, unfortunately for its victims, it was
a long time dying.
The rule that all education must be given in the native language
brought the problem of the alphabet to the fore here too. It occupied
Soviet scientists very early. There could be no universal education
with an alphabet that took from one to two years to learn. After
some years of deliberation and experiment, it was decided to Latinise
the Arabic script, and to simplify the alphabet, and so bring it into
line with modern international needs. There were many sounds in
the non-Arabic languages which had no corresponding sound in the
Arabic. In 1926 the first All-Union Turcological Congress held at
Baku demanded the introduction of the Latin script in all Turco-
Tatar regions. The demand was acceded to, and, at the time of
writing, eighteen languages in the Turco-Tatar group, two in the
Mongolian group, ten in the Japhetic group, six in the Iranian group,
including Mountain Hebrew, and one in the Far Eastern group are
using the Latinised script. An All-Union Committee of the New
Alphabets has replaced the Turcological Committee. Forty new
alphabets have been created up to date for these groups. Where a
group was very small, and its language had some resemblance to that
of the larger group of which it was part, or with which it was con-
tiguous, it was given the alphabet of the larger group.
Making alphabets was only a beginning. This had to be followed by
textbooks, the creation of which demanded much care, understanding,
and knowledge. An arithmetic book which used such words as eggs
or apples would be unsuitable for children of the Far North. Their
language did not include such words as apple or egg. Such things had
no existence in their experience. Similar problems presented them-
selves in social science. To talk of State farms or industrial enter-
prises to the children of the hill tribes of Kazakstan was more than
useless. This problem, too, has been solved in the main. Later, when
their experience has become considerably wider and they meet new
forms of life and industry, they will be given new textbooks. The
new words will be Russian, or such as are internationally used. In
1932 textbooks were issued in ninety-four languages. Most of this
work of preparing textbooks has still to be done by the central
institutions, since very few of the nationalities have their own
qualified people for this work. Every Republic and area has a special
scientific institute attached to its Narkompros, which deals with the
problem of textbooks. These are all helped by the Central Institute
in Moscow, which issues standard books on biology, mathematics,
and other international sciences.